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LATE AGAIN 


Apologies to all of you are in order, but each season seems to have its own 


particular problems, with spring having the most. At least this spring did, 


and days slipped by until now it is summer. We try to get the Bulletin out 


| in early spring, but the editor is through making promises of any kind. It 


is no longer a quarterly in spite of the fact it still bears that name, and 
it is hart to think, though one might like to, that your lives are apprecia- 
bly altered when we are late. So we will do the best we can and hope you will 
bear with us. 


SINCE OUR LAST ISSUE 


3 We are eternally grateful to those of you who came out for our annual New 
| Year's party on what had to be the most miserable day of the winter. When we 
saw the temperature and felt the wind that made it seem more like thirty be- 


low zero, we were pretty sure that nobody would shop up. But a surprising 
number of you came, bringing joy to the hostess and the caterer. At least 
the house was cozy with fires in the fireplaces and the stove, and what had 
looked like probable disaster turned into a success. 


| It was not a nice winter as you may remember. We ourselves now gauge that 


season by the number of cords of wood burned. This past year it was five 
cords, up one from the previous year, with uncounted bags of coal to supple- 


ment. It is hard to remember the time when the thermostat was just pushed 


up a few more degrees if the house were getting cold, instead of rushing to 
bring in another armful of wood. Spring did come eventually, adding garden- 
ing chores to the workload, but also blossoms to compensate. 


With the spring, as you know, came the Smithsonian Institution for its first 


essay at a series of lectures in southeastern Connecticut, sponsored by the 


Thames Science Center, Lyman Allyn Museum, Mystic Seaport and us. The Shaw 
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Mansion was the site for a symposium on garden-site-planning, two sessions of 
it, which was, like all the other events, extremely successful. The Smithson. 
ian was as pleased as we all were at the response to our concerted efforts and 
we are hoping they will come again. 


FAST DRIVING 


Nearly every day complaints are made of fast and careless driving on Pequot — 
avenue. Last season one old lady died from injuries received by being run over 
and unless the dangerous nuisance is stopped, the prospects are that the death 
list will be increased this season. Many idiots believe Pequot avenue, one of © 
the most traveled thoroughfares, to be a race course, and goad their horses 
along over the shell road in a cruel, not to say dangerous way. 


This morning a horse hitched to a buggy containing two rum-soaked men, was | 
driven down the road at a breakneck pace, paying no heed to. the other wehicles 
on the road. A gentleman of this city, who with his wife, were in a low phae-_ 
ton, and a little boy, guest at the Pequot, who was driving out in a small dog” 
cart, drew up close to the right of the road to get out of the way of the recke 
less driver. In fact, they gave the whole roadway to the lawless men in the 
buggy. That did not seem to satisfy them, they probably holding the idiotic 
opinion that they, and they alone, had the right to drive on Pequot avenue. Ag 
they neared the dog cart, the horse was guided towards it, and the cart was up- 
set and the little boy thrown head foremost to the ground. The little fellow 
managed to hold on to the reins and with the assistance of the gentleman in the 
phaeton, the pony was prevented from running away and doing much greather dam- 
age. As it was, the dog cart was badly smashed, and the boy painfully but not 
seriously injured. The police authorities should enforce the law against fast | 
driving. | 


(Then, horses. Now, cars.) from THE NEW LONDON TELEGRAM, July 5, 1883 


ADVICE TO BATHERS 


Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal. Avoid bathing when exhausted by 
fatigue or from any other cause. Avoid bathing when the body is cooling after 
perspiration. Avoid bathing altogether in the open air, if, after having been } 
a short time in the water, it causes a sense of chilliness, with numbness of 
the hands and feet. Bathe when the body is warm, provided no time is lost in 
getting into the water. Avoid chilling the body sitting or standing undressed 
on the bank or in boats after having been in the water. Avoid remaining too 
long in the water - leave the water immediately if there is the slightest feel- 
ing of chilliness. The vigorous and strong may bathe early in the morning on 
an emptry stomach. The young and those who are weak had better bathe two or 
three. hours after breakfast. Those who are subject to attacks of giddiness or 
faintness, and those who suffer from palpitation and other senses of discomfort 
at the heart should not bathe without first consulting their medical adviser. 


from HE NEW LONDON TELEGRAM, July 7,188: 
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ACCESSIONS 


Naval Documents of the American R,volution, Vol. 8 - Gift of Haval History 
Division 

Perspectives of Putnam, by Margaret H. Weaver, 1980 = Gift of Aspinock Histo- 
rical Society | 

A Documentary History of American Interiors, from the colonial era to 1915, 
by Edgar Mayhew & Minor Myers, Jr. = Bought by Society 

Five photographs of 1911 May Pole Celebration - Gift of Ruth Newcomb 

Photograph Scout Rally, (boys & girls) ca. 1905 - Gift of Ruth Newcomb 

Photograph of Sarah Ann Newcomb - Gift of Ruth Newcomb 

Account book, Newcomb & Weaver, 1839-41 - Gift of Ruth Newcomb 

Manuscript of Recollections of a Long Life, by Sarah A. Weaver Newcomb, 1913- 
Gift of Ruth Newcomb 

The History of Woodstock, Vol. 6, by C. W. Bowen = Bought by Society 

20 New London City directories, 1936-1964 (scattered) - Gift of Public Lib- 
rary 

Story of founding of Connecticut College, by Colin S. Buel (Typescript) - 
Gift of Miss Elizabeth Speirs, Hartford 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 
Reminiscences of Sarah Ann Weaver Newcomb (Mrs. James Newcomb) 1913 


The family record recalls that I was born in Grassy Hill, e prt of the 
town of Lyme, on the siath of July, 1825. I was the fourth child of my par- 
ents, Wanton Arnold Weaver, born in East Greenwich, R.I., on Feb. 6, 1795; and 
Anna Turner, born in Montville, Dec. 7, 1800. They were married in New London, 
Apr. 26, 1818. My father was but 22 years of age and my mother not quite 18. 
Soon after their marriage my parents moved to Ashtabula, Ohio, a brother Chris- 
topher Weaver and wife accompanying them. They went out in an emigrant wagon, 
carrying a bed, provisions and other articles for comfort on the journey. They 
soon built a large house, consisting of a kitchen, two bedrooms and a loft that 
was entered by a ladder. The kitchen was used in common by the two families. 
Here the first child of my parents was born, July 6, 1819. Her name was Sarah 
Anna. She lived but 15 months, dying at New London, Conn., on Sept. 29, 1820. 

My father was seriously injured by the falling of a log, his health failed 
and my grandparents being unwilling to have their daughter so far from them, 
he was induced to sell and return east. He bought a house in 1820 at Montville 
and opened a store where he did business for several years. 

Here my beethers, Christopher Arnold were born, Apr. 12, 1821; Guy Tumner, 
Dec. 28, 1822. It seemed to be a matter of two years or more between times so 
I soon followed, July 6, 1825, and trust I was welcomed though I am not aware 
that there was any unusual demonstration at the event. 

In the course of time eight brothers and sisters followed in regular suce- 
cession and there was never any reason to suppose that the telfth and last of 
the group was not é@qually loved and cared for. Brother Jehn was born at Mont- 
ville Feb. 22, 1828, then Sister Emma in March 11, 1830, and here are my earli- 
est recollections. My father and mother moved to New London in a part of a 
house on Main Street next to the Goddard (then the old Billings). The house 
is still standing. The other part of the house was occupied by Mr. & Mrs. Fay, 


an elderly couple, the parents of Mrs. Increase Wilson, who later, with her fa- 
mily, lived in the house high from the street, on the ground of the present 


IP 


Post Office (corner of State and Union Sts.). Mr. Wilson had a foundry, corner! 
of Methodist and Washington Streets. Grandpa Fay wore short breeches and long {| 
stockings, with knee and shoe buckles. Grandma Fay was short and stout. These 
old people seemed very fond of us children, called us "ducky" and "dearie’ and | 
I have always remembered them with great affection. | 

My father's stere was on the site of our present 59 State St. store, and th 
windows were fastened by a heavy bar of iron on the inside, and outside by wood 
en shutters which hung down in the daytime - they were of a light bluish tint, | 
and there were round holes in the top to let in the light. I was a restless and 
in some ways a timid child, but was very fond of talking, and was often reprov 
leat I make myself too consipicuous in this respect; and it was constantly en- 
joined on me "that little girls should be seen and not heard.'' This was a grea 
drawback to my comfort and pleasure was I was fond of attention although in som 
ways I was a coward, a trait that followed me all my life. 

My first school teacher was Miss Elizabeth Brown, later Mrs. McClintock of 
the Babcock family, and both taught in a little house where Rogers building on 
Main St. stands. On stormy days we carried our dinners, and one day in recess 
at noon, a number of us children thought we would explore the loft which we had 
been forbidden to do. The teacher returned before we had time to come down and 
she took away the ladder, and told us that we should stay there all night. The 
howls and wails of despair, and the fright that we should be eaten up by rats, 
and be found by the bogeyman, for he was used to frighten children, were of no 
avail. We were kept there till we had time to repent of our disobedience and 
then sent home with fearful threats if we repeated the act, of which there was 
no danger. About this time I studied Peter Parley's geography; one picture in 
it has always remained vividly in my memory, where a Chinaman had a long string 
of rats and mice he sold for pies. I also learned the Catechism, beginning ‘In 
Adam's fall, we sinned all." ‘The cat doth play and after slay.'' ‘The Dog 
will bite a thief at night." And at the end Zaccheus he did climb the tree, 
his Lord and Master for to see.’ Further along was the picture of "John Rogers 
burning at the stake, his widow and nine small children, and one at the breast, 
standing, weeping round,'' as I learned it. But I never went as far as to under- 
stand, "What is the chief end of Man?" 

I was considered a good speller and most often at the head of my class. Two 
words I distinctly remember, 'plebeian' and''maintenance’’ where I acquitted my- 
self with credit. Spelling as well as reading was taught, and after reading, 
the principal words were given to the class to spell. I often had small tick- 
ets with "Reward of Merit'’ and I still have a number of little books, bound in 
red, given me as premiums for good behavior. 

Later I attended school in the Bassett House, kept by Miss Louise Hayden. 
Among the scholars was a lame boy, Cornelius Mitchell, connected with the family 
here. In recess I would borrow his crutches, and think it very interesting to 
hobble around, never for one moment thinking that I should be thankful that I 
had good strong limbs. I used to walk on stilts, climb fences, jump from great 
heights and run equal to any boy. I did not intend to have my brothers out- 
strip me and I was often called a tomboy. 

The Fay house being too amall for the family, Father moved into a house on 
State St. (then called Court St.), that stood where Starr Brothers now occupies. 
It was then mostly a residence street from Main St. 


on the north side : on the south side 
Capt. Charles Hobron Ulysses Dow 
Ebenezer Learned - Charles Stockman 
Fitch Dutton Colby Chew 
John Dickinson John Brandigee 


John Congdon | | Hezekiah Goddard 


Mrs. Marvin Ralph Stoddard 
Major T. W. Williams City Hotel 

Dr. Dow taught school where brother Turner attended. He was very severe 
in his discipline. One of his punishments was to tie the thumbs of a boy's 
hands together, then fasten them to a point above as far as the arms would 
reach. , , ? 

Mr. Charles Stockman bleached the large leghorn bonnets worn by ladies. 
Mr. William Cleaveland, father of Mrs. Bristol, lived where is now the Thames 
Elub and Enoch Ames kept a grocery store where now stands the First Baptist 
Church. ‘ 

Mr. Dutton was a bachelor. I recall with pleasure the benevolent counte- 
nance Of Mr. Learned. When Mrs. Brandigee died, two or three of us girls went 
to the front door and asked if we could see the corpse.: At an earlier date 
Mr. John Trott, father of Mr. Stanley Trott, kept a little silversmith store 
at the corner of State and Meridian Streets, and I often stopped at the win- 
dows to count the strings of watches. I do not remember ever to have seen 
any gold ones. The building stood so low that a step down entered it. Mr. 
John was a small man, and I can see him after these many years peering through 
his spectacles as he worked. Mr. Stanley was at one time our postmaster. He 
was a very handsome man and popular with the people. During these years I 
was growing and learning much of many things, such as washing dishes, sweep- 
ing and dusting, caring for the children, for there was always a baby to be 
rocked, oftimes to my discomfort. Mother kept but one maid and necessarily 
much care came on the eldest daughter of the family. Yet I had many good 
times. One of my favorite treats was to go with a party of girls on Saturday 
afternoon to the Old Town Mill. With an apple, and cards of gingerbread, we 
passed the time in running and jumping over the rocks, digging sassafras root 
and chewing the twigs of birch and spicewood trees. There were many more 
trees than at the present time and the fall of water much heavier. Time has 
shorn it of much of its beauty, yet it is still ane of the old and loved ob- 
jects of interest in our city. The old mill wheel still grinds meal for the 
present generation. | 

I also visited relatives in the country at Uncle Jonathan and Uncle Pe- 
ter Comstock's, brothers of Grandma Grace, and at Uncle Jared and Uncle Giles 
Turner's, brothers of Grandpa Guy. Aunt Mercy Palmer was sister of the lat- 
ter (Grandpa Guy) and grandmother to the Palmers living here in our city. 

At one time while visiting at Aunt Mercy's, Mr. Elisha Palmer (father of the 
present Palmers) brought his young lade, Miss Ellis Loomis (sister of Mr. Frank 
Loomis) to his house. Miss Loomis was very pretty and I regarded her with 

much interest and wondered how one must feel to be engaged. 

As a family we attended the First Baptist Church then on the rocks at the 
head of Pearl Street. There were square pews either side of the two aisles 
and slips through the centre. The corner pews were very large and Capt. Dan- 
iel Latham and family and my father occupied one in common. There was always 
strife among the children for the hymnbooks. Once after I had succeeded in 
wresting it from Daniel Latham, he turned and called m ‘you old squash ram 
heaver,'' an epithet I never forgot. 

The pulpit of our church was very high, rather round in form, with a 
flight of steps leading to it. It was open underneath and the Communion was 
placed there. In later years wings were added on either side to enlarge it. 
The Church was heated by two large stoves at the end near the vestibule, and 
I often went to them for coals for Grandma's. foot stove to warm her feet. 

The choir was led at different times by Dr. W. W. Sheffield and Mr. Wil- 


liam Peckham. I was fond of singing and had a high clear voice, and was invi-e- 
ted to join the choir. A singing school had been taught during the winter, 


6 
and I readily learned to sing by note. We sang many of the old fugues or 
repeating tunes for the gratification of the older people who sang them when 
they were young. I was given the counter or tenor and I almost soared aloft 
bodily in my effort to keep ahead, for the rest were following closely after 
me, and while for a time it seemed a matter of doubt, we came out all right 
in the end. I was a member of the choir for more than thirty years. 

It was the custom to frequently invite the minister and family to tea, and 
when Mother made the party I had the pleasure of taking the sugar loaf with 
its purple paper, and with knife and hammer breaking sufficient to fill the 
sugar dish. This was only on great occasion, for we commonly used brown sugar 
for coffee and tea and for making cake. I was much afraid of ministers in 
those days for fear they would ask me if I was a Christian, and many other 
questions 1 found it difficult to answer. As a general thing they were a 
holy terror to children, for they made us feel we were awful sinners and 
would surely go to Hell if we did not repent. The discipline of our Church 
was strict in those days. If a member was absent from there or from commu- 
nions, a committee was appointed to visit and inquire the cause. Dancing and 
cards and Secret Societies were not looked on with favor and Temperance was 
enjoined. 

(to be continued) 
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